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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October and November, 



von Korwen-Dzbanski of Austria; Professor Lefas of 
Aix, France; Professor Delassus of Algiers; and Mr. 
Lucien Manche of Lille, France. 

The Press of Milan did as well, on the whole, by the 
Congress as could have been expected, under the circum- 
stances. Three or four other congresses were in progress 
at the same time, and the space given to the subject in 
the dailies, usually about one or two columns, was divided 
among them all in about equal proportions. The Press 
accounts were generally accurate, though brief, and for 
the most part sympathetic. On the whole, the Peace 
Congress was treated, both by the Press and the munic- 
ipal authorities of Milan, as one of the most important, 
if not the most important of the congresses held. 

On the invitation of Dr. Quidde it was unanimously 
voted to hold the next Peace Congress at Munich, 
Germany. The Congress was particularly inspired to 
accept the invitation by a letter read to it by Dr. Quidde 
in which the Bavarian government expressed its cordial 
sympathy with the objects of the Congress and its readi- 
ness to do all in its power to make the meeting in the 
Bavarian capital a success. 

The Congress on Popular Education, which was 
meeting the same week, sent a deputation to bear 
greetings to the Peace Congress. The spokesman of 
the deputation read a resolution which his Congress 
had adopted on the exchange of pupils, and appealed to 
the lady members of the Peace Congress to aid in giv- 
ing children the right kind of an education. The Con- 
gress, on motion of Dr. Darby, voted its thanks to the 
Education Congress for its courtesy, and Frederic Passy 
was sent to express in person the sympathy of the Peace 
Congress with the work of the sister Congress. 



Address of Senator Ponti, Mayor of 

Milan, at the Opening of the 

Fifteenth International Peace 

Congress. 

Excellency, Ladies and Oentlemen : I think I shall 
not err when I say that the present International Con- 
gress of the Peace Societies, promoted and organized by 
so many earnest, philanthropic foreigners and Italians, 
encouraged by so many distinguished representatives of 
every part of the peninsula and of every civilized na- 
tion, will constitute a memorable date in the annals of 
civilization. And in this confidence, I give applause and 
homage to all, promoters and supporters alike, and also 
in the name of the Italian Senate, which has laid upon 
me this pleasant duty. 

Never was the public spirit more ready for a powerful 
manifestation. Never was the chain of practical events 
richer in valid grounds for entertaining hope. 

When, ladies and gentlemen, the friends of peace, 
years ago, were at the beginning of their noble mission, 
a whole host of opponents found plausible ground for 
arraying themselves against them. Against the brave 
standard bearers stood the skeptics, who charged them 
with being Utopian, as well as the self-styled men of 
good judgment, who declared them to be affected with 
morbid sentimentalism ; the egoists as well as the politi- 
cal dilettantists, inclined respectively to delight in war. 



either as a useful though painful necessity or an inevi- 
table though deplorable recurrence of human history. 

But, nevertheless, in a way unknown to past ages, 
peace has not been disturbed in the mutual relations of 
the more prominent people of Europe for about thirty- 
five years. While the apostles of the new gospel have 
been inclined to attribute this long suspension of the 
shedding of blood to the effects of their propaganda, 
their opponents have chosen to account for it solely 
through the fickleness of events. But neither of the 
parties will refuse to applaud with equal delight the new 
situation. And as is the case with certain social laws, 
that at first they are desired and commended by one 
party and feared and not wanted by the other, but 
finally because of their beneficence win general approval, 
so it will be in this case. 

Now, how can a fact so noteworthy and extended be 
accounted for if it be not sufficient to regard it as the 
result either of the propaganda of humanitarians or 
the caprices of fortune ? Either I am mistaken, or the 
cause must be sought in a profound and happy transfor- 
mation in men and things, of which we ourselves have 
been scarcely aware ; a transformation beyond all fore- 
sight and choice, the supreme evidences of which are 
the same impulses of human sentiment manifesting 
themselves very widely. In very truth, public liberties, 
the press, the means of easy inter-communication, the 
wonderful discoveries of science, are converging from 
day to day to make ideas and ideals the common patri- 
mony of all the races. Equally with the disappearance 
of the darkness and the instincts of particularism, we see 
passing away the historic grounds whence it came that 
in ancient times cruel conquest alone was the means 
of enlightenment and civilization among undeveloped peo- 
ples. The individual mind is tending to ally itself with 
the collective mind, the soul of the nations with that of 
humanity, and this world- consciousness is not far from 
finding itself in such unity of sentiment and aspiration 
as to be able in supreme emergencies to express an en- 
lightened, authoritative and commanding judgment. 

Nor is this all. A similar tendency is recognized in 
the multiplied and intricate stipulations of the states 
with one another, in many directions. They aim at the 
perfecting of their relations with a view to mutual in- 
struction and mutual aid, as well in the public as in 
the private field, as well in the economic as in the 
social order. Evidences of this are the treaties of com- 
merce, treaties of labor, treaties for the protection of 
literary property, and the like, and finally, and still more 
significant, the recent treaties of arbitration. In other 
words, a complete and admirable conventional system 
shows signs from day to day of bringing into effec- 
tive operation the legislative power in international rela- 
tions. In this way, along with the disappearance of ethnic 
and political differences and with the complication and 
intensification of relations, the discordance between laws 
and laws is already beginning to pass away, and along 
with the increasing spiritual unity there is a growing 
conformity in matters of apparel, and already we see 
dawning the morning of juridic unity. 

Furthermore, by a slow and natural process of ex- 
pansion, of which we are all witnesses, the great place 
assumed by the phenomena of economic activity in the 
individual and collective life of peoples has brought 
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about a corresponding similarity of wants and purposes, 
and a consequent network of exchanges, all of which 
result in a solidarity of interests. This solidarity ex- 
presses itself in the gradual unification of business in 
the field of capital and in that of labor, in the exchange 
of products and the buying and selling of public se- 
curities. Nor is it therefore to be wondered at, if the 
same instinct of self-interest, expressing itself in more 
noble ways, is, with progressive success, automatically 
creating a bulwark against those disturbances of peace 
which, under present conditions, so different from those 
of ancient times, through their necessarily widespread 
effects, prove so ruinous not only to the conquered but 
also to the conqueror, and even to those who are not 
parties to the conflict. 

Finally, in the matter of international political rela- 
tions, there is henceforth to prevail, through a provi- 
dential concurrence of circumstances, what may be called 
a delicate system of cooperation. Tokens of this are the 
alliances and friendly agreements, — alliances which, as 
experience has demonstrated, are not menacing to the 
states which are excluded ; agreements which do not in 
the least weaken the value of the alliances. And in the 
varied interlacing of these, by virtue of the timely 
equilibria produced and of their reciprocal interactions, 
those guarantees of durable peace, which otherwise it 
would be vain to hope for, are supported and nourished ; 
and thus are worked out, in an orderly way, with in- 
creasing success, solutions of controversies which, in 
other days, when states were less coherent and rash 
appeal to arms the common practice, would have been 
impeded or retarded, or have left occasion for dangerous 
conflicts. Thus it is not rash to assert that in the new 
processes of the common international life, and also, in 
another way, in the springing up of world institutions 
like the Postal Union, the Hague Court, the Institute of 
Agriculture, already, indirectly if not directly, in part if 
not in whole, the same advantages are being secured as 
might be expected from the operation of a single world- 
state. Thus in reality, if not directly, and none the less 
vitally and certainly, we see presenting themselves the 
germs and foretokens of the future federative political 
union of the peoples of the earth, the natural comple- 
ment of their economic, juridic and moral unity. 

In a word, ladies and gentlemen, everything is con- 
spiring to render it clear, whatever the cynics, the 
reactionaries and the shallow-minded may think about 
it, that the prophecies of the promoters of peace are not 
without foundations, that they are not the products of an 
unhealthy hysteria or of delusive dreams, but of univer- 
sal thought, which tends to greater harmony and refine- 
ment; of the bonds more solid and extended, which bind 
together men and states ; of the new necessities which 
impose themselves upon their existence and their prog- 
ress, and of the wise decisions toward which, in the 
common interests, governing and governed alike are 
gravitating. 

History has indeed recorded, in the last hundred years 
and more, the sanguinary tribute paid primarily by one 
people, which was the precursor, to the cause of the 
rights of man, and later by others, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to the principle of nationality. But these funda- 
mental problems having been almost everywhere settled, 
the condition of the civic world is now evidently reach- 



ing — and we have daily proofs of this — a regime which 
tends to harmony and cooperation,^ harmony and co- 
operation which, after bringing about wise agreements 
among the governments of the more fortunate )iations of 
Europe, promise to extend themselves also beyond this 
sphere in the regards of the barbarous peoples, and all 
the more, the more cruel the spectacle which has been 
presented to men of heart, and the more bitter the fruit 
which has been gathered by the conquerors in the more 
recent colonial wars; harmony and cooperation which, 
from the wider sphere of international relations, tend to 
involve also the internal and social relations of the 
nations : so unanimous is the wish that the inevitable 
dissensions between classes, religions and races may always 
find spontaneous adjustment through the wise use of 
rights and duties, in a large spirit of tolerance, and in the 
majesty of law ; so unanimous and intense also is the 
wish that the cries of hatred and of suffering which reach 
us these days from a most noble country, Russia, may 
soon give place to the reign of liberty, order and concord. 

We all therefore, ladies and gentlemen, ought to be 
encouraged to persevere in our faith. The early triumph 
of the cause of peace, in spite of certain discordant notes, 
is not alone the pious hope of souls, but is daily made 
certain by the eloquence of facts and by the teachings of 
science. It is the gradual unfolding of a law of prog- 
ress and of unification, of coordination and complete- 
ness, which, with instructive analogy, presides equally 
over the destinies of the life of peoples and the develop- 
ment of individual life, over the phenomena of thought 
and the evolution of the phenomena of nature. 

And to you all, ladies and gentlemen, who in a supreme 
and common purpose, growing out of the love of hu- 
manity, have made yourselves the representatives of the 
inspirations of the heart and the dictates of intelligence, 
the interests of the present good and the hopes of the 
future, — to you, Milan, proud to be to-day the symbol 
of peace among the nations, in the fruitful rivalry of 
labor, — to you, as the glorious heralds of a peace more 
certain, vaster and more enduring, offers its warm and 
enthusiastic salutation at the opening of your proceedings. 



Address of E. T. Moneta, President of 

the Committee on Organization, at 

the Opening of the Milan Peace 

Congress, September 15. 

To me falls the pleasant duty and the honor of wel- 
coming you in the name of the Committee of Organiza- 
tion and of the Lombard Peace Union, on whose invitation 
last year at Lucerne you decided that the fifteenth Peace 
Congress should be held this year at Milan. 

With open heart I say to you : Welcome to this city, 
which is wholly given to labor and to traffic, but in which 
labor and traffic have never been opposed to the loftiest 
moral interests; to this city, which glories in having been 
the home of Beccaria di Pareni, of Manzoni and of Carlo 
Cattaneo, who in times of discord and of war were priests 
of universal peace, and while educating the youth to the 
love of country and freely sacrificing their own lives, 
dreamed of the union of all peoples and set this forth as 
the supreme goal of endeavor. From their instruction 
arose the generations which worked together for the 



